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The  Bonding  Privilege. 


x 


The  Honorable  the  Chairman 

Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate. 

Sir: — In  acodnlaiicf  witli  your  riHiucst  1  l^^' 
to  stibniit  the  follow  iiij^  iiieiuoraiuluin  rospt'ctiiiff 
the  working  of  the  Bonding  privilege,  taken  in 
the  main  from  the  Miie  hooks  of  tlie  Canadian 
Ciovernnient  and  the  hooks  of  tin;  ('nnadian  rail- 
ways which  make  use  of  tiie  privilege 

1.  In  the  treaty  of  amity,  eommerec  and  na\i- 
gation  between  the  I'nited  States  and  iMigland 
in  17!I4.,  it  was  provided  that  "no  duties  shall  lie 
payable  on  any  goods  whieh  shall  merely  he 
carried  over  any  of  the  portages  or  carrying 
places  on  either  side"  of  the  boundary  between 
the  TJnited  States  and  Canada,  "for  the  purpose 
of  being  immediately  re-embarked  and  carried 
to  some  other  ]ilnce."  This  was  the  gci'in  of  tlic 
Bonding  system  as  it  now  exists,  'i'he  American 
on  Lake  Ontario  who  wished  to  convey  pro(hicts 
to  Lake  Erie  made  use  of  the  port.'iges  of  the 
Niagara  peninsula  within  British  territory  with- 
out having  to  pay  duty;  and  British  sulijects  in 
Canada  made  use  of  the  Anieriean  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

2.  As  tlie  development  of  th(>  two  eimntries 
went  on.  the  system  grew  mor«!  intricate.  Until 
the  Canadian  Confederation  was  establishe'l  in 
I8fi7,  British  North  America,  consisted  of  Upper 
and  Lower  (Canada,  united  politicallv  for  a  while 
and  officially  known  as  Canada,  Nova  Scotia. 
New  Brunswick.  Prince.  Kdwaril  Island  and  New- 
foundland, each  separate  ( 'olonies  Manitoba 
and  the  North-West  Territories  were  hunting 
grounds  ruled  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
British  Columbia  was  a  separate  colony.  Upper 
and  Lower  ('nnada,  now  known  as  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  had  access  in  summer  to  the  Atlantic  hy 
the  St.  Lawrence  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
but  in  winter  were  entirely  cut  off.  In  l<s;](i  they 
projected  a  railway  from  Quebec  city  to  St. 
Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
winter  port,  but  the  territory  throuLzh  which  the 
road  was  to  have  run  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  liy  the  Ashburton  treaty.  This 
led  them  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  using  porta 
on    the   American    seaboard    in    winter   for  the 

[1] 


export  iif  products  to  Kuropeand  the  importation 
of  European  merchandise.  The  privilege  was 
conceded  by  the  United  States  by  legislation 
pas.sed  by  Congress  in  184.")  and  I84(),  and  later 
liy  administrative  orders  of  the  Tniasury  depart- 
ment. Oil  the  (irsf;  enlflrg(!tiient  of  the  Welland 
(^anal  which  was  completed  in  IS.Vi,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Williamsburg  canals  in  IS47,  the 
Western  States  were  allow  ed  to  semi  their  pro- 
ducts in  bond  by  th(!  lakes  and  the  St.  Law  rcnce 
to  Montreal  as  well  as  to  Oswego  and  <  >gdena- 
hurg,  and  to  bring  i^oods  from  Europe  and  fnm 
the  Eastern  States  in  tin;  sanu;  way.  This  helped 
to  pay  the  miming  expenses  of  the  Canadian 
canals  and  gave  the  West  comparatively  cheap 
rates  for  half  the  year. 

In  18')(),  with  the  construction  of  American 
railways  running  to  the  international  frontier  in 
coimection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  other 
Canadian  lines,  the  transit  of  goods  in  bond  by 
rail  from  United  Stat<!S  [)laces  through  Canada 
to  other  United  States  places  was  pi'rmitted  In* 
the  C()\-ernnient  of  Upper  and  liower  Canada, 
wiiile,  contniriwi.se.  the  Ignited  States  permitted 
goods  to  l)e  carried  in  bond  from  oni;  Province  to 
another  Province  in  British  Ami'rica  through 
Cnited  States  territory.  The  Re\is(!d  Statutes 
of  the  [Jnited  States,  Sections  ,'i,00r»  and  I^.OOG, 
practically  completed  the  American  legislation 
with  respect  to  tht^  Bonding  system. 

'■-.  A  glance  at  the  maj)  will  show  that  these 
mutually  advantageous  arrangements  were,  so  to 
speak,  forced  ujioii  the  two  countries  by  the 
physical  ctmfiguration  of  the  upjier  part  of  the 
c(aitinent.  In  winter,  when  Uw.  St.  Law  rence  is 
frozen,  the  nearest  seaports  to  Montreal  and 
Toronto  are  Portland,  J:!oston,  and  New  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Province  of  Ontario  pro- 
jects for  400  miles  into  American  territory  ;  parts 
of  it  are  that  much  south  of  a  stiaight  line 
drawn  fnnn  the  top  of  Minnesota  to  the  top  of 
Maine  ;  the  inhabited  portion  of  it  lies  directly 
in  the  path  of  communication  between  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and    Wisconsin   on    the   west 


Mini  Nru  ^di-k  nihl  Ni^w  Kiiol;iiii|  on  llic  fast 
Tin-  distance  liy  mil  IVoiii  St,  I'anl  and  Minne- 
apolis to  Hoston  and  I'ortland  via  Ontario  and 
Quohec  is  HlM)ut  tlio  .siiino  as  tlir  distance  t'roin 
thfiM  In-  Aincrican  i-ail\va\s  lo  New  Yoi'k, 
Pliiladcipldfi  ami  Ualtinion!  ;  so  that,  as  tlie 
Senate  Interstate  ( 'oinnierce  < 'oininittir  o!'  tlie 
Fifty  lifst  <  "onnjross  observed  in  its  report,  tlie 
trutJieoNcr  tln' ( 'anadiim  lines  '  lias  lieen  ol"  in- 
eatinial)li'  valui-  to  the  New  l']n;^land  States  and 
of  vast  iMi|(ortnnee  to  tli<^  North  W'l.'stern  States. 
and  espeeially  to  Chica^^o,  the  prineipal  centre  of 
the  internal  eoininei'Ct!  of  the  country."  The 
Miehifxan  Central  runs  for  '2:iO  miles  in  a  liee- 
line  thr(Mii^h  Ontario  on  its  way  rr.)ni  the  Detroit 
River  tothe  Niagara  Miver.  The  « 'anadian  Pai-itie 
runs  for  200  miles  thnaijfh  Maine  and  \'ernionl  on 
its  way  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  ronneetions 
with  Boston  aiid  to  St.  John  and  llalifa.K;  in  the 
west  snlisidiary  lines  enahle  it,  to  reach  Dnluth 
and  .Minneapolis  from  Sault  Ste.  Maiie  and  to 
penetrate  Dakota  l)y  a  road  rniniinjf  throufjh  to 
its  main  line  in  C^madian  territory.  The  (Irand 
Trunk  reaches  rhieajro  throu;;!)  the  ten  itory  of 
Michiu'an  and  I'ortland  hy  a  road  throujh 
Maine  aci;.iired  I'orty-tive  years  ae'o  I'ei'contra. 
American  roads  convey  tjooils  thr(aiL.di  American 
territory  lietween  the  o'der  ('ana<lian  pro\inces 
Ontario,  Quebec,  No\ji  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  new  ones  of  Mani'ol)a  and  British 
f^ilumhia  in  the  west.  They  also  do  laisine.ss 
between  (Ontario  and  Quebec  and  the  seaboaril 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ne\,-  Brunswick 

The   two  coiintritis  rnak(>  use  of  each   others 

territory   at   tht;   diffei-ent   points   named    either 

because  it  affords  the  near<ist  ami   be-t  route,  or 

because    it   furnishes  eom]ietitivi'    routes    wliich 

serve    to    temper    rates.     Their     transportation 

interests  are,  in  fact,  inextricably  woven  toe^ether 

alonuf  the    whole   lenyth    of    the   boundar\-    from 

Eastern    Maine    to    Western    Ontario,    and    ai'e 

rapidly  beconiin,'  mterlaced  in  the  newer  regions 

between  the  Great  Lakes  ami   the  Baoific  Ocean. 

4.  For    the    sake  of   convenience  tlie  Bonded 

traffic  is  divided  into  the  Forei-jn  and  the  Domestic 

transit  trade.      The  F:ii-eiij;n  is  the  tralHc  between 

Canada  ami  Ivirope   \ia  Amei-ican  territo'      ami 

that  between  the  United  States  and  I'^n-ope   via 

Canadian    territory.        It    also    includes    traffic 

betw(>en   Canada  and   foreii^n  countries    in   this 

hemisphere,  <'.q.,  the  Wc-st   Indies,  .ArLicntine  ami 

Brazil,  carried   on   throujjb    American    ports,  as 

well   as  traflic    between   Canada  and  Au.stralia; 

together   with    tratlic   via,   Canada    lietwiMMi   the 

United  States  and  such  coiuitries  as  China  and 

Japan,    and    ))etwcen    Canada    and    China    and 

Japan    via    the    United    States.     The    Domestic 

transit  trade  etnl)races  tlie  States-to-States  traffic 

carried  In'  rail  or  water  tlironjjh    Canada,    and 

the  Province-to-Provincn  traffic  carried  throuffh 

American  territory. 


t»l 


The  Tre.ity  of  Washiu'jton  of  IH7i  Ltnaranteed 
both  the  l''orei.;n  and  the  Domestic  transit  trade 
for  certain  periods.  According'  to  the  ( 'anadian 
interpretation  the  i,Miarantee  .still  apjjlic  to  the 
Foreiijn.  bu,  lias  ceased  in  the  case  of  the 
Donu;.sti  •,  wlrch  is  carrieil  on  simply  by  virtue 
of  let^islation  ,)as,se(l  l)y  the  two  countries  prior 
to  the  treaty. 

5.    Th(!    Canadian   Statistical    Year    Book    for 
IS!>+  (which  I  send  you)  ;,nves  tie;ures,  derived  in 
part    from    \Vashin;,fton    returns,   purportine-    to 
show  the  valui-  of  the    Foreign!  transit  trade,  but 
they  are  not  complete       It  ajJi^ears  that  from  1868 
to  I8!t4  inclusive,  the  value  of  the  ^'    ids  sent  to 
and    received    by  Canada   from    counti'ies  other 
than     the    Cnited    States    via     American     porta 
amounted  to  .*S()0.(i()(),(H)()  an  averajjeof  .>?:W.(K)0,- 
000  a  year.      It  is  not  possible  to  ijet  at  the  ton- 
nage.   The  Canadian  Covernment  returns  do  not 
show  the  value  or  tonnage  of  tbe;;oodssent  toand 
n^ceived  l)v  the  (Tnited  States  from  foreie-n  coun- 
trii's  other    than   Caiuida  by   way    of  Canadian 
ports       .\11  they  show  is  tin;  value  of  the  .Ameri- 
ca!) ;^nods  jjassin^  throuf^b   the  port  of    Montreal 
in    lioml    for   lOui-ope   oi-    elsewliere.    which   since 
1 8S(1  has  averae-ed  i<S,()0(),000  a  year      As  rej^ards 
this  tratlic,  the  report  of  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Tnele.  from   wdiicli    the  (ioverninent    figures  are 
taken,  says  that  in  l80'i  the  wheat  e.\j)orts  from 
tliat  port  were  7,400,000  bushels,  "the  l)ulk    con- 
sisting- (d"  the  UnitiMl  States  product."      Most  of 
the  corn  shipped  from  Montreal  in    1S0(!  (6,750,- 
000   bushels)   was  of    .\merican    e-mw  th,  while  a 
considerable   proportion   of    the    Ihiin-   and    meal, 
oats,    lard,    box    meat    and    dead    meat     was    of 
,\merican     proiluction       The    Canadian     Paciti(! 
now  co.iveys  .American  products  to  St.  John  and 
Hidifax  for  shipment  abroad  in  the  vesselsof  the 
Furne>s,  Thomson,    Beaver  and    lleail  lines.     As 
said,  there  are  no   returns  of  any    kind  showinfif 
the    totuia^^e    of    the     Kuropean  or  other    rner- 
ch-.ndise    import(Ml    by    the    United    States    vifl 
.'anidian   p  irts.  whether  Atlantic.   St     Lawrence 
or    Pacific    ports       Th(>    value  of    sucli    imports 
into    th"     C'lited    States    via    Canada    may    be 
pi'tl  ered  after  a   fashion  from    the  United  States 
im])ort  returns,  thou^rli    not   with   anythine:  like 
accuracv,    because    tlm    import    returns    do    not 
distinguish  lietween  im|>orts  the  produce  of  Can- 
ada and  imports  merely  enterinij  throueh  Canada. 
From  the   information  at  hand    it  seems  to  be 
beyond   doubt    that    the    F\irei<rn     transit    trade 
done  by    Canada  throuirh    American   territory  is 
greater  than  the   Foreii,'n    transit   trade  ilone  by 
the    United   Statt^s   throu'.di    Canadian.     This  is 
what    mii;ht    be    expected,    Caua<la  beinij    more 
dependent,    especially    in  winter,  on    American 
seaports  than  ^\^^.   TTnitcfl  States,    or  any  part  of 
it,  upon  the  seaports  of  Canada. 

6.  Tt  has  been  asserted  that  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic conveys  from  <  'hina  and  Japan  an  "  excessive 


jropDrtion  '  <>t"  tlio  ton  coiisuiiicd  in  tlid  I'nitod 
8tatt's.  With  rospoct  to  tliis  brancli  of  tlio 
question,  littlo  cuii  he  gleaned  from  the  otiicial 
fitfurea  The  United  StateH  import  returns  for 
ISiii-ii  make  it  appear  tliat  "iH.S.OOO  pounds  of 
tea  reached  the  Unitt'd  States  from  (Janadian 
ports,  inchidinj;  tliose  of  British  Coluiul)ia,  out  of 
a  total  importation  into  tlie  United  States  of 
9;{,!)98,000  jKiunds.  Cana.la,  iii<e  tlio  United 
States,  admits  tea  free  when  imported  direct  from 
the  country  of  f^rowth  ;  tea  not  imported  direct  is 
taxed  10  per  cent.  Importations  via  San  Kran 
cisco,  New  Yoi'k  or  anv  other  Unitt-d  States  port 
are  held  to  1m,>  direct  importations  when  the  tea 
is  not  warehoused  and  does  not  chancre  owners  at 
such  j)orts.  Ae('ordin<(  to  the  Canadian  returns, 
20,200,000  j)ounds  wen;  imported  direct  for  home 
consumption  in  l89o-ti,ineludinij  importations  by 
way  of  Amt.'rican  ports,  wdiile  .'JTO.OOO  came  in 
under  the  10  per  cent,  duty,  of  which  :{1 0,000 
were  hnjuj^ht  from  the  United  States,  Tlie  con 
Huniption  of  tea  in  Cmaila  is  gieater  per  head 
than  in  the  United.  States ;  outside  the  cities 
comparatively  little  coHee  is  used. 

Th«'se  fitjures,  such  as  they  are,  do  not  hear 
out  the  asserti(jn  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  ti^a 
traffic  with  the  United  States  is  excessivt;  in 
proportion  to  that  done  by  American  steam- 
ships and  railways.  The  case  is  presented  in  a 
clearer  light  by  the  official  customs  returns  at 
the  Japantsse  ports  of  Yokohama  and  Kube 
showing  the  (|uantities  of  Japan  tea  sliipped  to 
all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
the  season,  April  15,  1895,  to  April  10,  189G.  I 
append  a  summary  (marked  A)  of  these  returns, 
the  totals  bearinu;  on  the  point  during  diseu.ssion 
being  as  follows  : — 

By  Caimdiiiii  Piiuilic  stuaiiiera  r.mniiii 

to  Vimciiuvin' r>,()04,!)l(i 

Ky  ().  It.  iV  N.  Co. 

to  Portliinil,  Orugon 4,7"i5,42i! 

By  P.  M.  iiiul  ().  &  O.  stuaiiieis  i 

to  Sivii  Francisco I    7, 1'A  106 

By  Sailiiii;  Vc.snoI.s  | 

to  S.iii  Fi-ancisoo [    1  8S0,2T8 

By  N.  P.  S.  S.  ("o.  f 

to  Tacoinii I  13,411, Oa.') 

By  Sailing  N'ossels  j 

to  TacmiH 1,  ll,8(;.H,:f87 

By  Suoz  .steamiirs 4,.'528,()i;{ 

By  SuikUv  .Ship.s 114, 147 

■18,552,394 
These  totals  ivlate  to  .shipments  cjf  tea  from 
Japan.  I  am  unable  to  obtain  official  Hgures 
showing  the  shipments  from  China,  but  it  is  said 
the  proportions  shipped  to  the  ports  named 
would  be  about  the  si  me  as  those  oi  the  Japan 
trade.  The  (^madian  Pacific  steamers  ruiniing  to 
China  and  Japan  are  passenger  steamers  with  a 
limited  freight  capacity. 

7.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that,  large  as 
it  is,  the  Foreign  transit  trade  done  by  Canada 
through  American  territory  is  not  so  great,  rela- 
tively to  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  as 
it  used  to  be.     The  completion  of  the  Canadian 


Pacific  in  18H.')  gave  Manitubn,  whicli  up  to  that 
time  had  been  entiiely  iltspendent  on  American 
routes  to  the  Kcaboard,  direct  eoiniection  by  rail, 
and  by  water  in  sununer  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  with  the  Atlantic  seaboanl. 
The  completion  of  the  Intercoloniid  in  187(5 
furnishi'd  the  iidnnd  provinces  with  an  all- 
Canadian  winter  route  to  Kurope,  lait  the 
excessive  length  of  the  rail  haul  militated  against 
it  until  a  shorter  route  to  St.  John  and  Halifax 
through  the  State  of  Maine  was  built  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  The  Government  statistician 
at  Ottawa  says,  (Year  Book,  1894),  that  the 
Foreign  transit  trade  of  <'anada  through  the 
United  States  declined  in  188M  and  1889  in  con- 
secpience  of  the  threatened  repeal  of  the 
Bonding  pi-ivilege  during  the  controversy  that 
arose  over  the  Fishery  (piestion:  "  the  merchants 
of  Canada  decided  to  run  no  risks,  and,  there- 
fore, to  receive  and  des])atch  their  goods  vi& 
Canadian  jiorts."  However  this  may  be,  that 
trade  has  certainly  been  nffectc^d  by  the  high 
tariff"  which  the  Dominion  adopted  in  187!>  and 
which  has  kept  down  the  importation  of  Jiritish 
goods.  The  Canadian  tariff  treats  British  goods 
precisely  as  it  treats  American  and  other  foreii;n 
goods;  in  fact,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
manufactures,  British  exports  to  Canada  pay  a 
hi;4:lier  average  rate  of  duty  than  American, 
which  consist  to  a  considerable  extent  of  raw 
material  like  coal,  cotton,  corn  and  othei-  breail 
stuflTs,  etc  The  imports  forconsumptionfromClreat 
Britain  into  Canada  for  the  five  years,  1873-77, 
averaged  !?54,,')00,000  a  j'ear.  For  the  five  yeai-s 
1891-95,  the  average  was  only  S;!9,000,000.  For 
the  same  periods  the  imi)orts  from  the  United 
States  averaged  S50.000.000  and  §54.000,000 
nspectively.  Allowing  for  the  fall  in  values, 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased 
very  considerably.  This  is  due,  first,  to  the  in- 
creased im])ortation  of  raw  material  from  the 
United  States,  and,  second,  to  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  American  factory  goods  since  1877,  which  has 
led  to  larger  purcha^^es  by  Canada,  American 
goods  having  supplanted  British  in  some  lines. 
The  extension  of  railways  within  Canada,  with 
the  better  facilities  for  trading  which  they  have 
created,  has  helped  materially  to  increase  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States,  which  for  many 
years  have  exceeded  Canadian  sale-;  to  the 
United  States.  Between  18G8  and  1882  the 
B'oreign  transit  of  Canada  done  throuyh  the 
United  States  constituted  from  12  to  22  per 
cent,  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominion. 
Since  1882,  with  some  ups  and  downs,  it  has 
receiled  to  IS  per  cent. 

The  traffic  is  certain  to  increase,  however,  with 
the  development  of  Manitoba,  the  North-West 
Territories  and  British  Colombia.  Already  the 
Northern  Pacific  carries  a  good  deal  of  Manitoba 
wheat  over  its  Manitoba  lines  to  Duluth,  whence 
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it,  is  lorw.inlf.i  hy  vi'ssci  ti»  ISutliilit  nml  \<y  rail 
fni  to  New  York  Maiiitoliii  wheat  is  uiMoonritd 
to  liuHiilo  from  tlie  dcvatorH  at  Kort  William, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  to  wliicli  it  is 
foiiveyed  liy  tim  (!aiiailian  I'ai-ilic,  A  coiiimittep 
of  the  Montreal  IJoard  of  TrMile  appointed  to 
"ef)nsi(ler  the  eircuinstance  that  th<!  imlk  of  the 
Maiiitol)a  ffrain  eroj)  is  exported  liy  I'liiteil  States 
ports  instead  of  l)y  th(!  St.  I -aw  re  nee  routo," 
reports  that  tlie  following,'  ipiantities  went  to 
BuH'alo  and  Montreal  liy  vessel  dnrinv' the  navi- 
gation seasons  (May  I  toclosei  of  I.Sn4  and  IfSOo; 

'I'e  ISlltflllo.  To  MiPiitli'lll. 

I8!i4 ri,(;;t7,oooi.iisii.    i,(;i;.',r.()i:imsh. 

18!t5 4,T1«,000     "         r.!)|,OU) 

In  aihlition  ;i,{K)4,000  hnsliels  went  by  voasel 
to  loeal  ]ioinfs  in  Cntario  in  ISD-tand  4, 4!  17, 000  in 
IH'!').  The  rest  of  tlie  Manilolia  eroj)  is  shi|)ped  by 
rail  over  th(!  Canadian  Pacitie.  'I'iie  coniniilteo 
finds  that  "one  of  the  chief  n^ason.s  for  llie  deflec- 
tion of  this  traffic!  from  the  Canadian  to  the  United 
States  route  is  tlie  lack  of  lake  ci'aft  lolirinothe 
^'ra.in  down  froiri  Kort  William,"  and  reconnnends 
'  reciprocity  with  tlu^  United  States  in  coast injif 
privilcf^es  if  that  can  he  obtained,"  or,  failing 
that,  Government  bonuses  for  tlie  buiidin;,;  of 
large  Canadian  vessels  with  a  small  annual 
bnunty  per  ton  for  each  thousand  miles  tra\flled 
during  the  season. 

8.  The  Domestic  transit  trade  is  a  trallic  of 
much  larger  dimensions  t!ian  the  Foreign  transit 
trade.  T'nfortunately  the  f{overnmcnt  returns  of 
the  United  Stat(!S  and  Canada  relating  to  it  are 
very  ineoiniilete.  The  only  complete  Government 
returns  in  Canada  are  those  of  the  Railways  and 
Canals  Department,  showing  the  volume  of  traflTic 
from  United  States  ports  to  T'uited  States  ports 
going  through  the  Welland  canal.  Thistraflie  has 
grown  of  late.  In  1881  it  amounted  to  194,''00 
tons.  The  following  table  gives  the  States-to- 
States  tonnai:e  through  the  Welland  for 
the  last  five  seasons  of  navigation  for  wliicli 
there  arc  published  records,  togethei'  with  the 
entire  tonnage  of  all  kinds  going  through  the 
Welland  in  those  years: — 

States-to-St'itcs.      Entire  tonnnge. 

180 ■> 53.'), 000  l,01(i,"iO  ) 

1S91 054,000  075,010 

i8!)2 C4I ,000  nn.">,ono 

18!);$ C3L',<  00  1 ,205,000 

1894 502,(00  1,0118,0(0 

The  States  to  States  tratlic  tlius  constitutes  a 
considerable  jiroportion  of  the  whole  traflic.  Over 
200,000  tons  of  corn,  barley,  oats,  peas,  rye,  and 
wheat  are  conveyed  annually  through  the 
Welland  from  western  points  in  the  United  States 
to  eastern.  The  cargoes  from  east  to  west  con- 
sist principally  of  coal  and  merchandise.  At 
present  the  grain  toll  on  the  Welland  is  ten  cents 
per  ton,  wiiich  entitles  vessels  bound  east  to 
Montreal  to  free  passage  through  the  canals  below 


Kingston.  Hiil  there  is  no  longer  discrimination 
against  .Vmerican  lake  ports  like  ( )gdensburg. 
Canada  ha.s  Nj)ent  upwanis  of  !?r)(),OtM).()00  on  tim 
Welland  and  St  Lawrenct!  canals.  They  do  not 
pay  operating  expenses,  and  tolls  are  levied 
because  tlietiovernment cannot  very  well  atlbrd  to 
dis|)ense  with  them.  The  Canadian  <iinal  at 
Sanit  Ste.  Marie  is  free  of  tolls,  and  since  it  wiih 
opened  in  l8it.')  has  been  u  convenltmce  to  Ameri- 
can vessels,  ('anudian  vcfssels  use  the  American 
caiuil  at  the  Saidt  also  without  having  to  pay 
tolls. 

The  figures  given  above  do  not  show  the  whole 
of  the  trallic  done  between  United  States  pointa 
an<l  United  States  points  tlirough  the  Welland 
canal.  A  very  small  ]>ercentage  is  carried  from 
United  States  points  toC'anadan  ports  anil  for- 
warded thence  in  bond  to  the  TTnited  States  by 
rail,  but  there  are  no  orticial  returns  fnmi  whii  h  its 
tonnage  or  value  may  be  computed.  The  Canadian 
Government  is  now  engaged  in  deepeiiing  the 
canals  below  Kingston  to  14  feet,  the  depth  of 
the  Welland.  The  Welland  at  that  dej)th  is 
unable  to  accommodate  the  large  American  ves- 
sels now  lieiuij  built  on  the  Upper  Tjakes,  and 
public  opinion  in  Canada  is  in  favor  of  deejH'uing 
it  and  the  lower  canals  to  '20  feet  so  as  to  permit 
the  largest  steamers  to  ply  without  break  bi^twecn 
Duluth  and  Kort  William  .and  Oswego,  Ogdens- 
burg  and  Montreal.  This  would  mat(>rially  reduce 
the  cost  of  ship])ing  grain  from  the  Western 
prairies  to  iMU'ope  The  Liberal  Government 
at  Ottawa  oilers  to  ])erfoi'm  tla^  work  Joijitly 
with  the  Unit(!d  States  ami  to  ()'ace  the  whole 
route,  with  the  American  and  Canadian  canals 
upon  it,  un  ier  the  management  of  a  joint  com- 
mission. ( 'anada  cannot  atibrd  to  do  the  work 
wholly  at  hi.'r  own  expense. 

9.  By  Article  ;}0  of  the  Washington  treaty  it 
was  {irovid -d  that  British  subjects  "  may  carry 
in  British  vessels,  without  payment  of  duty, 
goods,  wares  or  merclmndise  from  one  port  or 
place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  great  lakes  and  the 
rivers  connecting,  the  same,  to  another  port  or 
place  within  the  territory  of  the  Uniteil  States 
as  aforissaiil  ;  provided  that  a  j)ortion  of  such 
transportation  is  made  thr  lUgli  the  Dominion  of 
Candida  by  land  carriages  aiul  in  bond  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agi-eed  upon  be- 
tween tlie  (invemment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  CJovernment  of  the  United  States" 
A  corresponding  privilege  was  allowed  to 
American  vessel  owners  of  conveying  freight 
from  one  Canadian  port  to  another  provided  a 
portion  of  the  transportation  was  made  by 
bonded  land  carriage  through  United  States  ter- 
ritory. This  article  was  abrogated  in  1885. 
While  it  remained  in  force,  Canadian  vessels 
conveyed  grain  from  Chicago  and  other  points  in 
the   Western  States  to  Canadian   ports   on  the^ 
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(ifuij,'imi  l>ii\  wlitif  it  Wilis  put  nil  liciinl  cms 
ftiiil  forwiiplt'il  iill-riiil  to  nnll'iilo  or  ( (swcjjo  or 
flsf  by  rail  to  Ijikr  Oiitiirio  mid  tlniicf  liv 
('miiiilimi  Vfssi'l   to  the  I'liitol  Stalt-s, 

Hy  Aiticlr  27  of  thi-  tivnty,  tlif  Piiito.!  StntcH 
(Jovonnni  lit  covi'muitfil,  in  nliiiii  lor  tlir  use  of 
the  ('miiidimi  i-miiils  l)y  Aincnmii  citi/t'iis  on 
terms  of  iMni.ility  with  ( 'mmiliiuis,  to  ;;rmit  to 
CaiiiiilimiH  tile  tisi'  on  ('i|iial  terms  of  the  St. 
Cluii-  Fliits  ciuiiil  mill  "  to  ur;;r  iipoii  tlu'  Stiite 
Govormiu'iits  to  scciiri'  to  tlic  snlijcctH  of  Her 
Britaiinic  Miij(  sty  the  use  of  tliu  M«ivt'ral  State 
canals  connccti'd  witli  tlu- na\  i^^ation  of  the  lakes 
or  rivers  traversed  hy  or  conti^juoiis  to  tlie 
bouiidury  line."  vJanadimis  enjoy  the  iirc  of  th»> 
St.  (Mail-  l''lats  and  also  of  the  Aiiu'riean  eanal 
at  the  Sanit  Thoy  coiniilain,  liowi^ver,  that 
tlie  Erie  and  ( 'haniplain  canals  Lave  not  been 
thrown  oiien  to  them  on  e(|iial  terms;  they 
aro  coiiti<;vious  to  tiie  iMUindary  and  in  direct 
connection  with  Canadian  waterways.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  still  enjoy  the  free  navii,'ation  of 
Lake  Miehijjaii  eoneeded  for  a  terminalile  peiiiHJ 
by  Article  iK 

10.  Tiie  Domestic  transit  trade  carried  on  by 
rail  exceeds  that  done  by  water,  Imt,  an  said,  the 
otHcial  returns  of  l)oth  countries  relative  to  it 
are  exceedin^dy  niea;,'re.  A  return  showiiifr  the 
number  of  cars  containini;  States  to-States 
freiii;lit  carriiMl  over  Canadian  railways  durinj;  n 
certain  period  of  years  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1H!)4. 
The  number  is  iriven  annually  in  the  re<;ular 
Treasury  statements.  Mut  there  is  no  record  of 
the  tonnatje.  Tlie  Canailian  (lo\-ernifient  has  no 
returns  whatever  of  this  [larticular  traffic  beyond 
those  su[)plie(l  annually  t<»  the  liailway  Dejiart- 
mentby  the  Michigan  Central  ((Canada Southern), 
the  tonnage  liauled  east  and  west  through 
f Canada  Ity  that  road  being  assumed  to  be  for  the 
most  part    States-to-Stfites   traffic.        fts  recent 

returns  are  as  follows: — 

Tons. 

i8!ti ;{,!)2r),()(>o 

1892 ;i,174,(l(K) 

18!)3 ;!,027,00() 

1894 2,r.4r),0(M) 

189.T 2.8<15,0()0 

In  the  controvers}'  that  has  tak<'n  plac(^  lately 
over  the  Bonding  privilege,  this  large  Sta.t(,'s-to- 
States  tonnagi^  has  been  put  down  jus  hauled  by 
Canadian  I'ailways  when^as  the  Canadian  rail- 
ways proper  have  no  hand  or  ])art  in  hauling  it. 
Canadian  territory  serves  as  a  firidge  to  the 
Michigan  Central  between  Niagara  Falls  and 
Detroit,  and  that  is  all  the  benefit  Canada  can  be 
said  to  derive  from  the  traffic. 

The  ('anadian  railways  make  returns  an- 
nually to  the  (»ovornmetit,  but  in  their  tonnage 
returns  do  not  distinguish  States-to-Stfites  traffic 
from  local  traffic  or  from  traffic  going  in  bond  to 
the  American  seaboard.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
managers  of  the   Grand    Trunk    ami    Canadian 


I'acitic,  which  practiciUly  ilo  all  the  States-to- 
States  business,  for  Uie  following  tfibles  showing 
the  tonnage  of  State  s- to  Htiites  freight  hauled  by 
each  in  the  years  named  :  — 

CANADIAN    I'ACIUC. 

Not  Torm. 

1M»4 :I02,H11 

lS!»r) 2HS,i.7l 

iHim :)a<i,H6i 

'i'lii-  entire  tonnage  (in  net  tons)  hamllt  il  by 
the  Canadian  I'acitic  on  its  lines  within  Canada 
in  1«:)5  was  ;{,720,r)fl7,  in  18!)U  :{,!)l!),:<;Ui,  so  that 
the  States-to-States  tonnage  is  not  (piite  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  tigures  just  given  of 
that  tonnage  are  classilicnl  thus: 

Wi'si-Hoiiiiil.     KiiMt-Hciiiml.        Totjil. 

iH'.u      .  .    ,-.4,(»'.'ti  ....  24>^,i:r)  ....  ;«)2,i(;i 

18!».-. 1W,2)7    ....  225,424  ....   28s,671 

|H!)(1 ti:i,()82   ....   2ti7,7<i9  :{:j<t,851 

These  returns  are  made;  up  from  the  books  of  the 
Canadian  I'acitic  at  Windsor,  Out,  Saiilt  Sto. 
Marie,  Vancouver  ami  Huntingdon  .Junction,  B.('., 
the  points  where,  all  the  ea.st  and  west  biumd 
States-to-Stal(!S  tratlic  of  the  road  is  handled. 

GRAND  TIIUNK. 

The  States  to-8tates  traffic  done  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  in  those;  yiuirs  was  as  follows: — 

Tons. 

IH'll        2,4(il»,;'.27 

IH«.-. 2,441,-51 

18!.(i 2,7.'V{,    t5 

The  entire  tonnage  carried  by  the  (Jrand  Trunk 
on  its  lines  within  Canada  for  bS!)")  was  7,()!)2,()12, 
and  for  \H'M>  7,:{(i!»,t)27,  .mj  that  its  Slates-to- 
States  tnitlic  is  over  .'{()  i)er  cent,  of  its  entire 
business  within  Canada. 

II.  The  Province-to- Province,  freight  curried 
by  American  roads  from  ISfJS  to  IH!I4.  is  valued  by 
the  Government  statistician  at  Uttjiwa  at  S202,- 
.500,000.  an  average  of  alxnit  S7,5O0,0O()  a  year. 
The  tonnage  is  not  given  nor  is  there  any  way  of 
estimating  it.  He  calculates  that  the  value  of  the 
traffic  has  been  as  much  as  iJMt.aOO.OOO  in  a  .single 
vear.  With  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  intercolonial.  Canada  has  now  un- 
broken railroa'l  connection  from  Cape  Breton  in 
the  east  to  \'ancouvei-  in  tlu;  west,  a  distance  of 
4,000  miles  within  her  own  tei-ritory,  so  that 
for  interprovincial  trade  she  is  not  as  dependent 
on  American  lines  as  formerly.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  older  pi'ovinces.  The  ship- 
per in  Ontario,  for  instance,  who  u.sed  to  employ 
American  roads  to  carry  Hour  or  factory  goods  to 
Boston,  whence  they  wen;  forwarded  by  water  to 
Halifax  or  St.  .John,  now  sends  thein  either  by 
Grand  Trunk  and  intercolonial,  or,  more  likely, 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  tlu'ough  Maine.  At  the 
same  tinu-  American  roads  do  a  good  Prov- 
ince-to-Province  business  from  east  to  west.  The 
Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific  and  others  have 
agencies  in  the  older  provinces  and  take  freight 
for  .shipment  to  most  points  in  Manitoba,  the 
North- West  Territories  and  British  Columbia  in 
competition  with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Under 
Canadian  law  they  are  at  liberty  to  carry  this 
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Canadian  fix'ijrht  from  tlinir  Pacific  Coast  tfiiiiini 
to  V^uieonvcr  or  Victoria  in  vesHels  flyin<i'  tlif 
Aincrinui  lluj;,  whcroas  in  canyinif  Anu'riniii 
freiijlit  I'roui  tiic  iMintorn  Statt-n  to  tlie  Pacitic 
States  tlio  Canadian  Pacitic;  is  not  perniittod 
to  employ  a  Britisli  voshoI  in  conveyinfj  it  from 
Vancouvtsr  to  San  Francisco,  Taconia  or  l'n<^et 
Sound. 

12.  It  is  in  tlio  natnn;  of  thin;;s  tliat  the 
Stati's-to-Statos  business  done  by  C'anadian  roads 
should  t'xcccd  tli(^  Provincn-to  Province  liusincss 
floiic  l)y  Ami-ricun  roads.  Not  oidy  ilocs  tlie 
United  States  .supply  an  indefinitely  ^^reater 
amount  of  T'uilroa  I  traffic  than  the  Dominion, 
witli  its  h\i'  million  settlers  scattered  over  half  a 
continent,  hut  the  o'eo^'raphical  conditions,  the 
presence  of  Ontario  and  a  ])ortion  of  (^hiehee  in 
the  pathway  hetw^H-n  the  Eastern  ami  Western 
States,  render  the  use  of  (Janatlian  roads  a  j^reater 
convenienco  and  8avini.j  to  the  American  shi[i- 
per  and  eonsij^'ueo  than  the  use  of  Americ.m  lines 
to  the  Canadian  people  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  provinces. 

The  Canadian  i'o;i,ds  carry  lai';;e  (piantitit's  of 
dressed  beef,  live  ho;.;s,  etc.,  from  (/hica^io  to  the 
Eastern  States.  Tn  summer  it  is  a  cool  route. 
They  also  carry  largo  quantities  ol  <,frain  aiul 
flour  from  Chicai^o  and  Miinieajiolis  to  the 
Atlantic"  seaboard.  Thoir  west-bound  States  to- 
States  business  consists  principally  of  factoiT 
goods  ami  geniu'al  merchaiulise.  They  help,  in 
short,  to  bring  the  New  Englaml  factory  closer 
to  the  farms  of  the  West  and  Northwest  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  and,  of  course,  to  theii-  o\\  n 
advantage  also.  Forty  yeai-s  ago  Portland  and 
other  points  in  Maine  spent  money  in  inducing 
the  (Iranil  Ti'unk  to  make  Portland  its  wintiT 
poi't.  At  a  latei-  piM'iod  Chicago  was  glad  to  get 
the  benefit  of  Grand  Trunk  com[)etition  to  and 
from  the  seaboard.  The  farmers  of  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  have  profited  by  Canadian  Pacific 
competition  no  less  than  tht;  milliM-s  nnd  others 
of  .Minneapolis  and  St.  I'aul,  wiiile  New  Lngland 
and  New  York  profit  at  the  other  eufl.  The  mile- 
age of  the  ( 'anadian  Pacific  in  the  United  States 
i.s  as  follows,  the  total  mileage  of  tin-  Canadinn 
Pacific  in  Canada,  including  all  other  lines  oper- 
ated, l)eing  (1.444  :— 

Milus. 

Liiwi'lltoH'ii,   Mt'.,  to   Vanceiioro',  .Mo.  . 107 

Dulutli   .inil   Simtli  Shoro  (including  Duluth   .ind 

NVinniiicf^) tt8.j 

Sault  ro:iil  ti)  Miniioapoli.s  and  S  )uth  Portal.  Dak.. 

with  extensions l.H'O 

Ricliford,  Vt.,  to  Newport,  Vt 31 

2.07;) 

The  total  mileage  of  the  (Jrand  Trunk  in 
Canaila,  im;lu<ling  other  lines  operated,  is  ;?,I52, 
the  mileage  within  the  United  States  being  : — 

Miles. 

Chicago  and  (irnnd  Trunk .'(.'{fi 

Detroit,  (Jrand  Haven  and  Milwaukee I8!t 

Toledo,  Saginaw  and  Mu.skogon i)7 

Saginaw  anil  Mackinaw 53 

Other  Mileage  (sundry  lilies) 369 

-  '      1.033 


TIk'  piiiieipai  American  railways  with  which 
the  Canadian  roads  exchange;  freight  and  passen- 
gers ,ilong  the  international  boundary  are  tlie 
Ni'W  York  Central,  Michigan  Central,  West 
Shore.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
[jehigh  N'alley,  Erie,  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
Lackawanna.  Wabash,  Northern  Pacific,  Great 
Northern.  Central  Vermont.  Buffalo  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg,  lioston  and  Maine.  Maine  Cen- 
tral. Bangor  and  .\roostook,  Detroit  Lansing 
and  Northern.  Flint  and  Pere  Marcpiettc,  Rome 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  Seattle  l^ake  Shoro 
ami  P^istern,  St.  Lawrence  and  Adirondack,  Bell- 
inghfim  Bay  and  British  Colundiia.  The  bridges 
over  the  Niagara  Rivcu',  those  over  the  St.  Law- 
rence, inclmling  the  Victoria  briilge  at  Montreal, 
and  the  tunnel  inider  the  St.  Clair  River  form 
part  of  the  network  of  intercom nnmication.  The 
first  Canadian  railways  were  of  broadei-  gauge 
than  Ainericiin  I'ailways,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Amei'ican  gauge  nf  4  ft.  cS  in.  was  resisted  years 
ago  by  .some  pi  rsons  in  CaTiada  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  tAvo  eoinitries  were  knit  together  by 
a  UMifi(i-)ii  gauge  it  might  lead  to  political  union 

i;}.  It  lias  been  said  in  support  of  a  bill  lately 
introduced  in  Congress  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Bonding  privilege  west  of  the  (ireat  Lakes  that 
"while  in  the  east  there  is  a  recipi-ocity  in  the 
use  of  the  territory  of  the  two  countries  by  exist- 
ing railways,  there  is  no  such  reciprocity  west  of 
the  (Jreat  Lakes — American  lines  do  not  use 
(Canadian  territ  ^ry  nor  Canadian  lines  American." 
This  is  not  accurate.  The  (\anfidian  Pacific,  as 
said,  controls  American  lines  running  from  the 
Sault  westward  in  American  territory  to  Duluth, 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  anil  beyond  through 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  to  the  international 
boinidat-y  at  South  Portal.  The  line  from  Duluth 
is  being  e.\tended  through  ^linnesota  to  Manitoba 
and  spin's  i-un  from  the  Minneapolis  line  to  Bis- 
marck ami  other  points  west.  The  Port  Arthur 
aiid  l>iil',ith  i'ailway,  nn  independent  Canadian 
rua.j,  is  Ilea  .ing  i'or  iJiduth.  The  Alberta  Railway 
runs  fi'om  Lethfiridge  in  tlie  t'anadian  North 
West  Territories  across  the  frt)ntier  to  Great 
Falls.  .Mont.,  oil  the  (ireat  Northern.  On  the 
other  hand,  t!ie  Northern  Pacific  owns  railway 
lines  with  a  mileage  of  -HI')  miles  within  Canadian 
teri'itory,  which  have  reci.'i veil  a  subsidy  from  the 
Manitoba  Government;  a  lint^  built  and  con- 
trolled by  Americans  I'uns  from  Spokane  Falls, 
its  junction  with  the  Great  Northern,  into  the 
Kootenay  district  of  British  tVilumbia,  the  richest 
mineral  region  in  Canada  ;  and  the  Great  North- 
ern enters  British  Columbia  as  far  as  New  West- 
minister by  the  line  from  Seattle.  In  coiu'se  of 
time  other  American  roads  are  suri'  to  penetrate 
northward  into  Canadian  territory  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  gold  mines  in  British  Colund)ia 
are  being  developed  largely  by  American  enterprise 
and  capital,  and  the  nearest  and  best  markets  for 


the  iiiiuiii^  cunipa  nro  just  south  within  thu 
UnitcM]  Stdtos  iiitiuT  tlmn  at  Viiiumjuvcc  or  Vic- 
toria or  at  rcinotor  points  in  (-'anadu  liko  Winni- 
peg. Toronto  or  Montreal.  The  prineipal  Anieriean 
lines  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  wliieli  run  up  to  the 
international  Frontier  hut  <lo  not  cross  it  into 
C'anadian  territory,  are  the  (ireat  Nortiiern,  from 
St.  Paul  to  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Seattle  and  Intisr- 
national  from  Seattle  to  Hunt injfdon  Junction,  in 
British  Columhia.  The  Bonding  privilege  enables 
tho.se  roads  to  carry  goods  between  the  Canadian 
provinces  cast  anti  tlx-  Canadiiui  ja-ovinccs  wi'stof 
the  (Ireat  Lakes,  whilst  it  enaliles  the  Canadian 
Pacific  to  cai'ry  goods  heiween  the  Pacific  States, 
New  Knglaml  and  New  York,  a  traHic  which  in 
both  c.vscs  is  likely  to  grow  as  the  country  on 
each  side  of  the  boundary  fills  up. 

Practically  there  was  no  sucli  tiling  as  inter- 
national l>onding  west  oi  the  Ureat  Lakes  when 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  dealt  with  the  iJond- 
ing  privilege,  beyond  the  i^xjiort  in  bond  of  a 
poi'tion  of  tin-  ainuial  fur  catch  of  ti.  ■  Hudson's 
Bay  t'om))any  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada 
and  to  iMnojH-  by  w.iy  of  the  Red  River  and  the 
nearest  Anieiican  railways.  That  treaty  was 
signed  on  May  <S,  1871.  British  Columbia  was 
not  ailmitted  to  the  Canadian  Confederation  till 
.luly,  1<S71.  Manitolja  and  the  North  We.st 
Territoi'ies  had  been  admitted  in  1870,  but 
were  little  more  than  empty  .spaces.  The  pre- 
liminary surveys  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way were  Itegun  in  Jiuie,  IS7I  :  the  last  spike 
of  its  tran.scontinental  line  was  driven  in  Novem- 
ber, 1885.  It  is  also  true  that  west  of  the  (Jreat 
Lakes  there  is  no  overhqtping  of  territory,  such 
a.s  occurs  east  of  them,  t<j  render  tlu;  Bonding 
system  almost  a  necessity.  Nevertheless  it 
would  apjji-ar  to  be  in  the  interest  of  both  coun- 
tries that  tlie  Bonding  system  should  be  main- 
tained  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  nothing 
but  a  surveyor's  line  divides  the  two,  oi'  rather 
distinguishes  one  from  the  other,  for  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles. 

If  the  Canadian  Pacific  obtains  a  share  of  the 
transcontinental  trathc  of  the  ITnibid  States, 
which,  but.  for  the  Bonding  la-ivilege,  would  all 
be  divided  among.st  American  I'ailways,  it  seem.s 
obvious  that  its  comi)etition  must  be  bene- 
ticial  to  American  .shippers  just  as  the  com- 
petition of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  foi'  the  transcontinental  tratlic  of 
Canada  must  be  bt^neficial  ^o  Canadians  thouorh 
it  diverts  bu.sineas  from  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Of 
course  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  lai-ger  volume 
of  business  to  draw  upon  than  the  Great 
Nortliei-n  and  Northern  Pacific,  the  traHic 
between  the  Pacific  States  and  the  Atlantic  States 
being  ever  .so  much  greater  than  the  traffic 
between  British  Columbia  ami  Manitoba  on  one 
side  and  the  eastern  province  on  the  other  ;  and 
in  this  sense   the  Canadian   facifis  undoubtedly 


has  the  best  of  the  Bonding  airangement.  Its 
Sttttes-to-States  tonnatrefij'ures  <'iven  above  show, 
however,  that  the  share  of  the  United  States 
transcontinental  traffic  which  it  obtains  must, 
after  nil,  be  small  relatively  to  the  whole  volume 
of  that  traffic.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tiaffic  is 
beyond  reach  of  tlu-  Canadian  Pacitic,  and  the 
portion  within  its  ri'ach  is  competed  for  at  a  dis- 
advantage becaust-  of  the  greater  length  of  its 
haid  and  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  I'ates  to  con- 
necting lines  at  both  ends. 

14.  Some  niisap])rehensi,tn  lias  also  arisen  with 
resjject  to  the  extent  to  whicii  the  (..'anadian 
Pacific  has  been  subsidized  by  the  Canadian  and 
liritish  (Jovernments.  In  a  statement  submitted 
a  few  years  ago  to  a  committee  of  Congress  its 
subsidies  wiMv  made  to  appear  as  amounting  to 
over  $21."),0()0,000. 

The  subsidies  to  its  main  line  consisted  of  a 
grant  by  Canada  of  ;J2:),000,()00  and  25,000,000 
acres  of  land,  together  with  (i'.dS  miles  of  com- 
pleted track  (main  and  branch  lines),  whicli  the 
Canadian  (Jovernment  had  under  contract  when 
the  company  was  formed,  the  construction  of  the 
wmd  having  been  undertaken  as  a  Government 
work.  The  Goveinment  spent  $;j.S,000,('00  on 
the  (i!)8  miles,  on  pielimiiiary  surveys  for  the 
whole  line  from  1871  onward  and  on  other  .ser- 
vices coiniected  with  the  entei'prise  :  but  it  would 
not  be  fail'  to  say  that  the  Canmlinn  Pacific  Com- 
pany benefited  to  the  extent  of  ^.•]:5,000.000  oi' 
anything  like  it  by  those  outlays.  The  Ih'itish 
Government  ilid  not  give  any  subsidy.  In 
addition,  the  company  was  granted  ci'rtain 
valuable  exemptions  ;  material  used  in  consti'uc- 
tion  was  admitted  free  of  duty,  its  land  grant 
was  exem])ted  from  taxation  for  twenty  years 
from  date  of  ti'ansfer  ami  its  track,  stations, 
rolling  stiK'k,  etc  .  between  tlu'  westei'n  boundary 
of  Manitolia.  as  Manitoba  was  then  constituted, 
and  the  sunnnit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
exempted  from  taxation  fore\'er.  Owing  to 
embarrassments  during  construction  the  companj' 
received  a  loan  from  the  Canadian  ( iovei'ument 
which  it  has  since  n.'paid.  Re])ayment  was 
effected  as  regards  a  portion  of  the  loan  by  n^turn- 
ing  lauds  to  the  Gt)Verinuent  ;  the  greater  pait 
of  the  loan,  however,  was  re})aid  in  cash.  Ovei- 
and  above  this,  the  company  has  receiNcd  land 
subsidies  for  liramh  roads  within  Manitoba, 
and  an  amnuil  cash  subsidy  for  a  term  of  years 
t\)r  the  line,  now  forming  part  of  the  main  line, 
running  through  Northern  Maine.  Sul)sidies 
were  al-o  received  by  indejieniient  lines  which 
the  coiiipiinv  has  since  taken  ovi-r.  All  told,  the 
cash  subsidies  for  main  line  and  branches,  with  the 
actual  value  of  the  completed  track  transferi'e<l  to 
it  by  theGovernment,amounttoaboutif55,000,0()0. 
Against  this  must  be  set  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  incurred  for  all  time  in  operating  some  of 
the    Governnumt  built  sections    which    do    not 
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follow  tlif  Ix'sl  aviiijiililc  route — the  routi-  wliirh 
the  compniiy  would  liiivc  selected  liad  it  Imd  tlie 
buiMiui^  of  tlieui  in  the  fii>tt  instuDoe. 

ItH  HU'timship  line  from  Vancouver  to  China 
and  Japan  receiveK  £fi(),0()()  a  year  from  the 
British  (iovernment  for  the  transportation  of 
British  mails  aeross  tlie  I'acitic  Ocean;  this 
includes  their  transportation  across  the  conti- 
nent hy  I'ail  as  well.  The  Canadian  (iovernment 
contrihuteM  a  portion  of  this  sum  hut  the  Canad- 
ian I'acitic  Railway  does  not  know  it  in  the 
transaction.  This  is  the  only  payment  c(jntri- 
buteii  to  the  company  by  the  Britisli  ( Jovernment, 
which,  in  return,  rein, ires  it,  when  callecl  on,  to 
allow  its  steamers  to  he  employed  as  ships  of 
war — ii  condition  imposed  on  mail  steamship 
lines  rtyinj,^  the  British  tla;^  in  other  parts  of  the 
worl'l.  A  line  of  steamers  owned  in  San 
Francisco  runs  between  there  and  Victoria,  B.C., 
and  receives  a  subsidy  of  i?l7,(i4()  a  ^car  from 
the  Canadian  (Joverinnent.  It  is  used  by  (he 
Canadian  Pacific  for  the  transjjort.-ition  of  fi'eii;ht 
between  N'ictoria  an<l  San  Francisco  ,ind  inter- 
mediate points  on  the  coast,  but  was  in  e.\ist<"ice 
and  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy  liefore  the  Cana(ban 
Pacific  was  completed.  The  Canadian  I'acific 
does  not.  as  has  been  alleij;ed,  own  the  steamers 
runninLj  between  British  Cohimlii.-i  and  Australia. 
It  has  an  agreement  with  tlieni  for  interchange 
of  tratiic  and  division  of  thi-ough  rates,  and  that 
is  all.     Tiiey  I'eceive  a  subsidy  from  Canada. 

The  (Jrand  Trunk  has  receivi-d  construction 
subsidies  auKmnting  directly  ami  indirectly,  i.  e. 
counting  the  subsidies  paid  to  lines  which  it  lias 
since  taken  over,  to  about  S21  ..")1)(),00().  This 
includi's  an  advance  of  S>lo, 000.000  made  by  the 
Goveriunent  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  when 
tlie  comj)aiiy  was  seriously  embarras.sed  forty 
years  ago.  The  conditions  on  which  the  advance 
was  made  have  proved  onerous  and  costly  to  the 
road.  It  was  obliged,  amongst  otlu-r  things,  to 
assume  and  build  certain  lines  that  have  never 
paid  expenses.  The  Gi'and  Trunk  has  no  steam- 
ships. The  amounts  paid  bj'  the  Canadian  post 
office  department  to  the  tirnnd  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  for  carrying  mails  within  the 
Dominion  have  been  greatly  overstated.  In 
1894-5  they  were  $S80,000  and  SSOti.OOO  respec- 
tively, which  is  much  below  the  amount  per  mile 
paid  to  American  roads  for  similar  serv;c(\ 

This  is  a  convenient  place  to  cori-ect  another 
misapprehension,  namely,  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  anil  Grand  Trunk  are  empowered  by  the 
Canadian  Parliiimcnt  (Claiise  22i\  f)f  the  General 
Railway  Act)  to  adopt  a  classification  for  their 
States-to-8tates  traffic  different  from  tin*  classifi- 
cation in  vogue  on  American  I'oads,  this  being 
done  to  give  them  an  advantjige  over  American 
roads  in  competing  for  that  ti-affic.  Clause  226 
reads:  "The  company,  in  fixing  or  ivgulating 
the  tolls  to  be  demanded  and  taken  for  the  trans- 


portatif)n  of  goods  .shall,  except  in  respect  to 
through  traffic  to  or  from  the  Cnited  States, 
adopt  and  conform  to  any  uniform  cla,ssirication 
of  freight  which  the  Governor-in-C'ouncil,  on  the 
report  of  th<  Minister,  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribes." The  words  excepting  through  traffic 
froiri  the  Goverrnnent  clussiHcation  were  inserted 
in  the  Act  at  the  .suggestion  of  the  Canailian 
roads  for  the  simj)le  rea.son  that  they  desired  in 
handling  through  freight  to  conform  to  the 
cla.ssification  of  the  Interstate  ( 'onnnerce  (>oiii- 
mission,  wluMcas  the  Goveinment  cla.ssification 
then  propo-sed  was,  and  still  is,  a  cliussific.ation 
peculiar  to  Cana<la. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  (irand  Trunk  declare 
that  they  ob.st'rve  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Interstate  Connnerce  Act,  alike  in  through  and 
local  business,  as  faithfully  as  any  American 
road.  Their  officials  in  the  United  States  are,  of 
ccnirse,  amenable  to  the  Act,  whilst  the  officials 
in  C'anada  are  always  ready,  so  they  say,  to 
v.'aive  the  (pu^stion  of  the  non  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissi(m  and  sul)mit  themselves  and  their 
VM)oks  t^)  examination.  To  the  chai'ge  that  its 
suf>sidiary  lines  from  Minneapolis  and  Duluth 
have  .soirietiines  taken  the  lead  in  cutting  rates, 
the  C'anadian  Pacific  replies  that  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  hold  it  responsible  for  everything  that  is 
done  by  those  lines,  which  as  sc^parate  and 
distinct  corporations  possess  an  autonomy  of 
their  own  ;  but  wherever  rates  have  been  cut  it 
has  been  dfjiie  openly  and  to  meet  secret  reduc- 
tions by  competing  lines.  In  a  reciuit  case 
atlectiiig  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  the  cour.se  of 
the  Saidt  line  has  been  severely  criticized  and  it 
is  said  to  have  cut  rates  without  rhyme  or 
rea.son  'J'he  answer  furnished  to  me  is  this : — 
The  seaboard  rates  to  Mississippi  River  points 
b(!tween  St.  Louis  and  Dubuque,  inclusive,  have 
for  years  been  regulatiid  by  the  rates  from  the 
.seaboard  to  Chicago,  the  rates  to  those  points 
being  based  on  a  fixeil  percentage  above  the 
Chicago  rates,  while  the  rates  between  the  sea- 
board and  St.  Paul  and  MinnoMpolis  have  bt-en 
the  rates  for  the  time  being  from  the  seaboard  to 
Chicago  pluf<  an  arbitrary  rate  from  Chicago 
onward.  The  stand  taken  by  the  Sault  line  is 
that  the  rates  from  the  seaboard  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  shall  be  based  on  a  fixed  percentage 
in  relation  to  Chicago  rates,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  rates  to  other  Mississippi  River  pointa 
Tims  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
principle  rather  than  a  question  of  rates. 

15.  It  has  been  sviggested  that  frau<ls  may  be 
committcHl  on  the  United  Statcis  revetuie  through 
substitution  and  otherwi.se  during  the  transit  of 
bonded  gootls  via  Canada.  Certain  peraons  who 
want  to  have  the  Bondingpri  vilege  abolished  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  extensive  frauds  have  actually 
been  committed  at  Vancouver  in  connection 
with  Asiatic  goods  destined  for  the  United  States. 
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So  fur  as  I  can  loam,  (lici-c  i.s  no  jfrounil  tor 
this  asHcrtion.  Tho  ("uHtonis  Rctrnlalions  of  the 
Tnitoii  States  udojiUid  in  JMI2  inaUc!  ininiitc  pro- 
vision aijainst  fraud.  Goods  from  Asiatic  or 
other  forciijn  coimtries  arriving  in  Cana  la  lor 
the  Unitod  States  an;  placed  in  scaled  cars  l)y 
consular  otficrs  of  the  United  States  stationed  in 
(-anada,  and  the  rei;idations  providini;  for  I  he 
checking  of  tlio  contents  of  the  cars  on  arrival 
witliin  the  United  Stat(!S  with  the  manifests 
prepared  at  the  place  of  shipinent,  render  it  next 
to  inipossihie  for  any  inu\  to  break  the  seal  and 
tamper  with  the  j^oods  either  by  substitution  or 
iu  any  other  way.  At  any  rate  no  case  of  fraud 
has  ever  come  to  light,  although  special  agents  of 
the  Treasury  have  been  on  the  alert  at  Vancouver 
and  elsewhere.  For  their  own  sake  the  Canadian 
railways  take  the  utmost  care  to  see  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  occurs.  'J'he  regulations  of  the 
Canadian  Government  respecting  bond(;d  goods 
in  transit  are  as  stringent  as  tho.se  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  efforts  of  tlus  two  Governnmnts 
are  supplemented  by  instructions  issued  by  the 
railways  to  their  employees  which  are  enforced  to 
the  letter.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  those  who  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
Bonding  privilege  on  the  groun<l  that  it  leads  to 
frauds  on  the  revenue  cannot  produce  a  particle 
of  evidence  in  support  of  their  position. 

10.  American  fishermen  in  the  North  Atlantic 
complain  that  while  the  Canadian  farmer  may 
send  his  grain  in  bond  through  ITnJtgf]  States 
territory  to  Europe  and  the  Canailian  mercliant 
ship  goods  in  bond  froni  one  province  to  another 
by  American  railways,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
transliip  their  tish  in  bond  to  Canadian  steamei's 
or  railways  for  conveyance;  to  the  United  States, 
or  even  to  put  tliem  (^n  board  an  American 
steamer  in  a  Canadian  |>ort,  unless  tliey  have 
Hrst  paid  a  tonnage  tax  to  the  Dominion  treasury. 
As  the  matter  is  one  liaving  an  imjjortant  bear- 
ing on  the  equities  of  the  Bonding  .system,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  the  facts  briefly. 

By  tlie  Treaty  of  1818  (Article  1)  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it  was  agreed 
that  American  fishernien  sliould  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  Canadian  ports  f(jr  wood,  water, .shelter  and 
repairs,  "and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever." 
Between  1818  and  18.i2fifty-one  American  vessels 
were  seized  by  British  ships  of  war  for  entering 
Canadian  ports  for  purposes  other  than  those 
named,  for  fishing  or  preparing  to  fish  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  or  for  hovering  in  Canadian  bays 
and  harbors  without  being  in  need  of  shelter, 
repairs,  wood  or  water.  Twenty  five  of  these 
vessels  were  condemned  and  tlie  rest  released. 
From  1854,  when  the  Marcy-Elgin  Reciprocity 
treaty  was  signed,  till  1866,  when  it  was  ab- 
rogated by  Congress,  there  was  "  free  fish  for  free 


fishing.'  and  Airierican  vesf/ds  \vere  at  liberty  to 
use  (.'auadian  ports  for  every  iegitiiiiate  jjurpose. 
On  the  termination  of  the  treaty  the  ( 'ana'lian 
Goverruncnt  adopted  the  expedient  of  i.ssuing 
season  licenses  to  Americans  at  a  tonnage  rate  of 
50  cents  \wi'  ton,  which  was  sul)se(|uently  increased 
t<J  a  dollar  ami  then  to  two.  In  !8ii(i,  .'iOo  licenses 
wore  taken  out  by  Americans,  but  tlie  number 
fell  off  till  in  1801)  only  25  licenses  were  pur- 
chased. In  January,  1870,  titc  license  system  was 
abolished  by  Order-in- Council  and  steps  taken  to 
exclude  American  fishermen  from  Canadian 
waters  and  ports  by  armed  vessels,  except  when 
tliey  entereil  for  the  purposes  named  in  tlie  treaty 
Eight  cvui.sers  were  fitted  out  b^'  the  Dominion 
Goveinment  for  this  vservice,  and  British  Uicn  of 
war  attached  to  the  North  American  sepiadron 
helped  to  patrol  the  coasts,  in  the  season  of 
1870  fifteen  American  vessels  were  seized,  of 
which  nine  wore  condemned  and  .sold  and  otheis 
fined.  In  1871  three  were  .seizetl,  of  v.iiich  one 
was  condemned,  ;ne  ndcased  on  bond,  and  the 
third  rescued  by  United  Stites  citizens.  In  1871 
ciimo  tlie  Treaty  of  Wasliington ;  its  lisliery 
articles,  which  went  into  force  in  Canada  in  April, 
187.'i,  once  more  established  free  fish  for  fiee 
fishing  and  opened  Canadian  ports.  These  articles 
were  terminated  in  July,  18^5,  at  t'le  instance  of 
the  United  States,  notice  I  avlng  been  given  to 
Great  Britain  in  188.'J,  but  were  extended  by  the 
Canadian  Government  of  its  own  free  will  to  the 
end  of  the  sc.ison  of  li'^85.  In  1880,  seizing  was 
rcconunenced  and  carritid  on  vigorously  in  1887, 
when  a  great  number  of  American  vessels 
were  boarded  by  cruisers  within  Cana-lian 
waters,  though  only  a  few  were  seized,  .some  for 
infraction  of  tla;  customs  laws  In  that  year  a 
Canadian  schooner  .seems  to  have  been  fined  for 
transferring  food  to  an  American  fishing  vessel 
in  di.stross  when  both  were  f(jurteen  miles  from 
shore  (Debates,  Dominion  Senate,  1887,  ]ip.  17- 
22);  and  shortly  afterwards  the  c:)llector  at  Hali- 
fax was  dismissed  because,  as  allegeil  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  had  permitted  t!ic  "  M.  A.  Batson,"  of 
Gloucester,  which  had  entered  that  j)  irt  to  etlect 
repiaira,  to  tranship  a  quant  ty  of  ludibut  to  a 
steamer  bound  for  Boston. 

By  the  Modus  Vivendi,  a  protocol  of  the  re- 
jected Treaty  of  i  888,  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
agreed  to  an  arrangement,  to  last  not  more  than 
two  years,  by  which  American  fi.shing  vessels,  on 
payment  annually  of  ."yl.SO  per  ton  of  tlieir 
registered  tonnage,  were  allowed  to  enter  Can- 
adian ports  for  the  following  privileces  : — Pur- 
chase of  bait,  ice,  seines  and  all  other  supplies; 
sldpping  crews;  tran.shippin  ;  catcli.  If  dur  ng 
these  two  years  the  United  States  sliould  remove 
the  duties  on  lish  and  fish  products,  the  licenses 
should  be  issued  free.     It  was  not  obligatory  on 
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tlio  ('anadiim  flovornniont  to  issiio  licoiiHes  after 
IHS!),  lint  it  lias  iIoik;  ho  down  to  tin;  pfc^nMl 
tiiiU).  Tlio  miiiilMir  ol"  licoiisis  i.ssui'il  .siiici!  188S 
has  lu'OTi  as  follows :  - 
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Thi'  fiiliin;^  otl"  is  aUril<iil,cil  liy  ('niiadinii  olli- 
cIiiIh  to  the  pnictici!  anion^^st  Ainericiiii  tlMJiin^f 
vcsscIh  of  clubliiii;,'  to^jctlnir  and  puroliasiiif;  a 
8in;;l('  licciisi;  for  half  a  dozon  .skippers  or  more  ; 
accordingly  Hiicli  licenses  are  now  Huhjecttocancid- 
lation.  Tile  hoardin;^  and  sei/.iire  of  unlicensed 
Aniorican  ves.sels  still  ^ous  on.  In  the  season  of 
1805,  l.'U  American  vessels  wore  overhauled  or 
boarded  hy  the  Canadian  cruisisrs.  A  licensed 
vessel  was  detained  foratinie  lait  tinally  relea.si^d, 
for  sellin^r  provisions  to  nnlic(insed  vessels,  and 
another  schooner  was  fined  iJoOO  for  shipping  a 
man  without  a  license. 

The  position  taken  liy  the  late  Administration 
in  Canada  was  in  suhstance  that,  exce|)t  for  the 
purpo.st's  named,  American  fishermen  are  excluded 
from  Canadian  ports  by  the  Treaty  of  1818,  and 
that  the  use  of  tho.sc  ports  by  Americans  must  he 
paid  for  hy  Americans  eitlier  by  a  ttmjui^je  tax  as 
now  or  in  f  arifi'concc^ssions  to  Canadian  fishermen. 

17.  Without  entering  into  a  discu.s.sion  of  the 
Noi'th  Atlantic  fishery  question,  it  is  right  to 
observe  that  the  correctness  of  the  Cana<lian 
version  of  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  1818  is 
challenged  by  Americans  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory' of  the  treaty  and  witli  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  adopted.  Thas  (Speech 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  July  lOtii,  1888),  Hon.  George 
F.  Hcjar  conti^nds  that  Article  1  was  intended 
to  ]>nt  American  fishing  ves.sels  on  a  better 
footing  in  Canadian  j)orts  than  American  mei-- 
chant  vessels,  which  at  that  time  wen-  drhani  d 
from  entering  tliein  for  any  purpose  whatever: — 

"Prior  to  1818  no  AuKirican  vessel.  wh(>thei- 
employed  in  fishing  o)'  in  connncrce,  had  the  rigiit 
to  enter  a  Hiitish-Ameriean  port.  Tliey  could 
tish  on  the  fisliery  groinids  where  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countrii's  used  to  fish.  They  could  go 
on  the  shore  and  dry  lish.  Hut  they  could  buy 
nothing  or  sell  nothing.  They  coultl  not  I'efit  or 
ship  a  ci'ew,  or  go  into  the  interior,  oi-  go  home 
by  laml  Now  everything  stipulated  in  their 
behalf  in  the  Treaty  of  181^  was  a  clear  gain.  It 
favored  the  tisherman,  so  far,  above  all  vessels 
whatever.  It  enabled  him  to  get  his  bearings, 
and  shelter,  and  water  and  fuel.  T1h>  jioliey  of 
England,  wincli  to  all  otiier  eonunerce  was  as 
ferocious  as  that  of  tlie  cannibal  of  tlie  South 
Seas,  relaxed  towards  the  fishermen  almost  to  the 
dim  and  faint  courtesy  of  her  savage  High- 
lander:—' Stranger,  what  dost  thou  re(juire  ? 
Rest,  and  a  guide,  and  food,  and  tire.' " 

Mr.  Hoar  quotes  from  John  Quincy  Adams  to 

show  that  th(!se  privileges,  allowed  to  no  other 
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pi.'rsons,  Were  secin-ed  by  the  treaty  to  American 
Hsherinen  :  whereas  by  the  Canadian  interpreta- 
tion those  tishei-men  an>  now  treated  as  if  they  had 
no  part  "in  the  humane  and  liiieral  polieie.^  of  later 
times"  ^foreover  in  tho.so  day.s  the  only  imjior- 
tant  fishery  pursued  by  American  tishermen  in  the 
Nortli  Atlantic  was  the  cod  fishery,  hence  the 
[irivilege  granted  to  them  to  land  on  (!ertain  parts 
of  the  British  Amerieiin  (oast  to  dry  and  cure 
their  lish.  The  situation  today  's  wholly  changed 
The  mackerel,  halibut  and  herring  fisheries  have 
become  valuable  :  the  introduction  of  railroads 
and  steamei's,  enabling  vessels  to  tranship  their 
(!atch  in  a  neigiiboring  port  ami  hurry  back  to 
the  fishing  grounds  with  but  little  Io.ss  of  time, 
has  done  away  with  tin?  necessity  of  going  ashore 
to  (\ry  even  such  tish  as  cod  ;  Uw  Canadian  coasts 
almost  without  inhabitants  in  I8IS.  are  now 
dotteil  with  settlements  which  would  benefit  by 
the  sale  of  bait,  ice,  and  ship-stores  to  Ameri- 
cans a.s  well  as  liy  tlu?  labor  of  tran.shipping  their 
(•argoes  and  by  sup])lying  them  with  hanils  to 
take  the  place  of  drowned  oi-  incapacitated  crews. 
Hon  David  Mills,  Professor  of  Constitutional 
and  International  Law  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  said  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
(Debates,  188!»,  [.p.  :{.S4-5)  on  this  subject: 

"In  the  interpretation  of  every  document  you 
liavt'  to  recognize  the  changes  that  society  under- 
goes, the  progress  that  a  community  makes. 
When  the  Treaty  of  1818  was  made  there  were 
no  railways,  no  telegraph  lines.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  treaty  authorizing  an  American 
tish(>rman  t(j  land  for  the  purpose  of  si'uding  a 
telegram,  anil  you  have  the  right,  under  strict 
C(jnstruction  of  the  treaty,  to  say  that  no  Ameri- 
can shipmaster  shall  land  to  send  a  telegram  or 
make  a  report,  ^"ou  liave  as  much  riglit  to  do 
that  as  to  prevent  them  from  tran.shipping  their 
fish." 

So  when  Princi;  Edward  Island,  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  Canadian  Confederation,  refused  to 
enforce  the  Canadian  interpretation  of  Article  1 
and  admitted  American  tishermen  to  her  harbors 
for  all  eMimiiercial  purposi's  free  of  charge,  Mr 
(aft(M'wards  Chief  Justice)  Palmer  said  in  an 
opinion  furnished  to  the  Island  Government 
(Journals,  Legislative  Council,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  1871.):— 

"  Am(>rican  fishing  vessels  being  allowed  to  enter 
Britisli  harbors  for  the  purpos(>  of  shelter  and  of 
repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood  and 
obtaining  water,  and  '  for  no  other  jmrpose  what- 
ever,' these  words  must  have  a  reasonable  con- 
struction. 'He  had  just  (juoted  Grotitis  on  the 
fair  and  liberal  interpretation  of  treaties.)  I  con- 
ceive they  must  be  construed  to  mean  purposes 
which  are  really  injurious  or  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  of  the  colony  or  to  the  interest  of  the 
inhabitants.  If  they  were  to  be  construed  literally, 
an  American  tisl dug  vessel  could  not  venture  to 
bring  in  and  land  a  load  of  provisions  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  in  a  state  of 
famine,  or  a  load  of  timber  if  the  principal  towns 
were  burnt  down  and  the  inliabitants  had  no 
shelter  ;  or  to  bring  in  and  land  passengers  which 
it  might  have  rescued  from  a  sinking  .ship." 


With  rfj,'ar(l  to  tmiiHliippiii^^  curyooH  Mr 
P»liii«r  said : — 

"  In  caHe  an  American  lisliiii;,'-v('.sH«*l  hIiduUI 
•nter  ono  of  our  ports  for  tin-  purpoHo  of  tran- 
Bhippint;  a  car^jo  of  HhIi  to  ports  in  tin;  Ihiited 
StatcH,  such  act,  not  hcitin;  pi-(p\  iilcd  for  hy  tlio 
treaty,  could  not  bo  exercised  as  a  li'j,'al  ri;^lit. 
But  Hupposinj^  Hucli  an  entry  to  be  made  by  an 
AnuM'ican  \('.ssel  for  thr'  pur])ose  of  landing  and 
transhi|)pinj^  a  car;^o  of  tish  cawj^Iit  or  cured 
bonil  fide  outsider  tlie  tliriM* mile  limit.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  an  act  \voul<l  not  render  the 
V(!s>-el  liable  to  ,sei/,ui'e  and  conliscation." 

Tlie  fish  which  American  fisliermen  desire  to 
tranship  in  bond  in  C'anadian  ports  are  of  neces- 
Hity  tisli  cnui^ht  outside  the  thri'e-mile  limit, 
that  is  on  th(\  tishin',' ;j;roun'!s  o])cn  to  the  world, 
because  to  catch  fi.sli  within  the  three-mile  linut 
would,  of  course,  render  them  liable  to  seizure. 

IS  Tlie  British  (lovernment,  after  considering 
the  protest  of  Prince  Kdward  Island  n|,')iiiist  the 
Canadian  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  informed 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  "tlie  transhipment 
of  tish  find  the  obtaining  of  supi)lies  by  I'nited 
States  fishing  vcshoIh  in  the  ports  of  the  colony 
cmnot  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  invasion  of 
British  rights";  ami  shortly  afterwards,  when  the 
Washington  treaty  negotiations  were  approach- 
ing, sent  the  following  despatch  to  Ottawa  iVi-h 
16,  1871,  Doiidnion  Sessional  Papers):  — 

"  The  exclusion  of  Americnn  tishermen  from 
resorting  to  Canadian  ports  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slielter  and  rejiairing  damages  therein,  of 
purchasing  wood  and  obtaining  water,  might  be 
warrant(>:l  by  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  1818, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  Imperial  Act,  59  George 
III.,  cap.  .'!8 ;  but  Her  ^bije-.ty's  Govornnient  feel 
bound  to  state  that  it  S(H!ms  to  them  an  extreme 
measui'e,  inconsistent  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  Empire;  and  tiiey  ire  dis])osed  to  concede 
this  p.oint  totlw;  I'nited  States  (government,  under 
such  restrictions  as  may  be  nece-sary  to  pri'vent 
smuggling  and  (o  guard  against  any  suljstantial 
invasion  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  tishini,'  wliich 
may  be  reserved  foi-  t^ritish  sid)iects" 

Thus,  as  far  back  as  1871  tin  iiiitisli  Govern- 
ment tiirew  overboard  tin;  interpretation  from 
which  American  fishermen  are  suHering.  About 
that  time  British  men  of- war  eea>-ed  to  act 
against  Americans  and  the  "  protection  service" 
was  left  altogether  to  the  cruisera  of  the  Canadian 
Government. 

10.  One  of  the  avoweil  ol)jeets  of  the  Canadian 
Govern>"^'?it  in  excluding  American  fisliermen  is 
to  prevent  tliom  from  poaching  upon  the  inshore 
fisheries,  i.e.,  the  fisheries  within  the  three-mile 
limit,  which  it  is  .supposed  tliey  would  do  if  on 
their  way  from  the  Banks  or  from  other  parts  of 
the  open  ocean  they  were  allowed  to  enter 
Canadian  ports  for  transhipping  and  other  com- 
mercial purposes  The  ca.se  would  be  parallel 
or  nearly  so,  if  the  United  State-s  were  to  refuse 
to  allow  tlie  farmers  and  merchants  of  Ontario 
to  use  American  .seaports  on  the  plea  that,  pos- 
sibly, it  enabled  Canadian  goods  to  be  snmggled 
into  the  United  States  in  the  bonded  cars.     The 


mi 


main    reasons    which    the    late    Government    of 

Canada  put    forward  were  thus  forcilily    stated 

by    lion.   G     K    Foster  in  a    report    he  made  hn 

Minister  of  Marini',  dime    14,    188(1,  on    certain 

conimiMiicalions  with  respect  to  seizures  from  Mr. 

Bayard  to  the  British  Government : — 

"Canadian  fish  is,  by  prohibitory  duties,  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  Stiites  niarket.  The 
Anieiiciin  lisheinien  claiiKU- against  the  removal  of 
these  duties,  and.  in  order  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade,  continiu-  against  all  law  to  force 
themselves  into  mil'  waters  ami  harliorsand  make 
our  shores  tlieii-  base  for  supplies,  especially  of 
liait,  which  is  neces.saiy  to  the  successful  iirosecu- 
tion  of  their  business.  They  hope  by  this  course 
tfj  supply  the  di'iiiand  for  their  home  niJirket.aiid 
thus  to  make  ('aiiada  indirectly  the  means  of 
injuring  her  own  tra<le.  It  is  siiicly,  therefoi'e, 
not  uni'easoiiable  that  I  'anada  should  insist  on  the 
rights  secured  to  her  by  treaty." 

It  was  always  uiiderstofjd,  as  here  implied,  that 
tlie  real  object  of  the  late  Canadian  Administra- 
tion was  to  force  Congress  to  grant  trade  conces- 
sions to  C'amulian  tishermen  in  return  for  the 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  American  fi.slier- 
men.  In  a  despatch.  . I une  17,  1871,  in  answer 
to  a  complaint  that  the  fishery  niticles  of  the 
Wa.shington  treaty  had  not  done  ciaaigh  for 
Canada,  the  Secretary  (jf  State  for  the  Colonies 
sharply  observed  to  the  Cana<lian  Government 
that  Canada  "  could  not  reasonably  expect  that 
this  countr}'  ((Jreat  I'lritaiii)  should  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  incur  the  constant  risk  of  .serious 
misundei'stiinding  with  the  United  States  — im- 
perilling, [perhaps,  the  peace  of  the  whole  Kmjiire 
— in  order  to  force  the  American  (iovernment  to 
change  its  commercial  policy."  This  had  refer- 
ence to  tin-  seizures  of  American  vessels  in  1870. 
Tlie  Canadian  (iovernment  in  rejily  alleged  that 
the  Reciprocity  treaty  of  18.54  had  lieeii  "obtained 
chiefly  by  the  vigorous  protection  of  the  fisheries 
which  ])rece(led  it."  and  but  for  the  "  coni-iliatory 
policy  which  Her  Majiisty's  (iovernment  induced 
Canada  to  adopt"  between  18()()  and  18(i!t.  "it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  wdiiid  haxc  liceii  no 
difiiculty  in  olitaining  the  renewal'  of  that  treaty. 
Free  lish  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Nova 
Scotians  when,  as  a  .separate  colony,  they 
seized  American  vessels  between  1818  and  18.")+  ; 
and  their  hard  and  fast  interpretation  of  Article 
1  was  adopted  by  the  Fislu^ries  Department  at 
Ottawa  at  Confederation  notwithstaniling  j  ro- 
tests  fnan  members  of  Parliament  (Sessional 
Paper  No.  12,  1869)  that  it  was  a  hardship  on  the 
coast  population  to  deprive  it  of  a  lucrative  trade 
with  American  fishermen  in  bait  and  other 
supplier.  At  the  present  time  the  owners  of  fish- 
ing vessels  in  Nova  Scotia  take  the  ground  that 
the  exclusion  of  American  fishermen  from  com- 
mercial privileges  in  Canadian  ports  tends  to 
diminish  their  catch,  hence  there  is  more  demand 
in  the  American  market  for  Canadian-caught  fish. 
But  they  are  as  ready  as  ever  to  concede  the 
privileges  for  free  fish.     The  working  fishermen 


and  niiimII  Htorckt'cpcrH,  wIki  would  pintit  liy  t'r«e 
inttTcoiirNc  witli  the  Aiin'iiniMM,  Inok  iil  tliP 
iimtlii  III  II  HoiiM'wIidt  (|iH(riii(  li;;lit,hut  liavo 
Ihhiii  li'd  Id  lit'lii'M'  (lull  tliu  oxcliiHidii  ut'  tlu> 
Aiiii'ricaiis  is  IxhiikI,  siMincr  nr  Inti-r,  ti)  n-Hiilt  iti 
t'ri'o  lish  fur  ( 'miiidiutis  .iiicl  pcrlmps  in  rcripnicity 
in  i'lirin  productN  to  Ixiot 

So  FuniH  I  know.  Mr.  Monr'N  account  of  what 
the  Treaty  of  18 1 H  did  for  American  linhiu/,' 
vi^MwIs  In  jiuttin^  tlinn  mi  a  fiivnn'<i  footinj;  by 
cotiipiiriMoii  with  Aiiicricaii  triidiii;;  mshi-Is,  was 
not  disciiHHt'd  hy  the  liitr  Adniitiistriition  at 
Ottawa,  wliicli  f(M)k  its  stand  on  the  naked  letter 
of  Article  I.  Wliilc  il  excluded  American  t'lMlier- 
ineii  from  llie  fret' enjoyment  of  coiniiiercial  privi- 
lojjcH  in  ( 'aiiadiaii  ports,  it  ^n-uiited  miicIi  privile^t-s 
free  i^f  cliiir;,'!'  to  the  tislurmen  of  France  who 
make  the  .Miipielon  Islands,  oH  Newfoundland, 
their  hase  of  opi-ratioiiH  for  tlir  l>aiiks  fishery, 
iiotwithHtiuidiii^  that  French  dry  cod,  Ik  iiij^ 
iMiunty -fed,  undersell  Canadiun  and  more  parti- 
ciilai'ly  Newfoundland  cod  in  foreij;!i  markets. 
It  doe-s  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  that  Admin- 
iHtration  that  iliere  was  anythinjj  unfair  in  discri 
minatiii<^  in  this  way  ai^ainst  Aniericaii  lishermen, 
not  evei  when  its  attention  had  been  calletl  to  the 
fact  that  Canadian  Hshermen  are  {^ranted  commer- 
cial privilcfjesdncludine  liberty  to  tnui.shij)curgoeB 
in  bond)  free  of  char>,'c  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  as    a    matter   of    comity   and   humanity. 


Nor  docH  it  appear  to  havo  conHidered  the  denial 
of  th«;  transhipping'  priviloifo  to  .Vim  rican  linhor- 
mun  HN  any  infraction  of  the  Hondin;>(  arrant;H- 
l)utw()»ii  th«  two  coiiritritLs.  Yot,  wliatovor  the 
true  yioHH  of  Article  1  may  lie,  there  is  no  detiyiiiff 
that  tlie  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  ( 'anada  hafl 
the  elleet  of  e.xcliidinjr  American  (i.shermeii  from 
free  participation  in  the  eonveiiienccH  and  advan- 
taj^es  of  the  Bonding  HyHteiti  wliich  all  othor 
classes  of  men  on  both  sidcH  of  the  iHiuiidary 
onjoy  at  will. 

20.  It  is  neccHHttry  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
l«adin}(  Canadian  liilHTals,  including  Mr,  Lauricr, 
now  Premier  of  the  llominion,  have  all  along 
condemned  the  ro-tiictions  imposed  upon  Amori- 
can  (islieimen  in  Caiiailian  ports.  No  doubt  they 
will  take  steps  before  long  to  remove  the  griev- 
ance. When  it  is  out  of  the  way,  the  Honding 
HVHtein  will  be  fairly  administered  from  one  end 
of  the  international  frontier  to  the  other,  Tho 
maintenance  of  the  system  is  ns  advantageouH,  I 
venture  to  think,  to  the  interests  of  tlu;  upper 
tier  of  States  between  tho  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  a;i  to  tho.so  of  ('anada;  anri  its  inipair- 
m<Mit  or  abolition  whether  east  of  the  (ireat  I.akcH 
or  west  of  them  would  look  like  a  blow  ut  civili- 
zation, 

Edwaiid  Fakreh. 
Toronto,  March  :^I,  1897. 
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